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elude a stiffening of British troops for the
decisive battle, and some light-moving natives
to scour the country. A force of this size,
scarcely more than one strong Division, can be
controlled by a single hand. Kitchener could
carry every detail in his own head.
Another, perhaps the greatest, advantage was
that the problem before him dealt only with
concrete facts. To look for the moment at
military history, the palm for organization is
always given to Moltke for the preparation
which led to victory against the Austrians in
1866 and the French in 1870. The secret of his
success lay in the fact that he studied a concrete
plan and not an academic problem. Bismarck
told him when and where the army was to go
to war; Moltke got out his map of Austria and
made out march tables according to the
capacity of the roads which led towards his ob-
jective ; the rest was comparatively easy. The
British officer who struggles with strategy and
tactics at the Staff College has a far more com-
plicated task before him. British armies have
fought on the plains of Flanders, across the
barren stretches of the Spanish Peninsula, over
the still more barren deserts of Africa, up in the
mountain passes of the Indian Frontier. Hav-
ing no idea where the next campaign will be,
he vainly tries to frame a set of laws which,
with small allowance for local conditions, will
fit all circumstances. The result is beautiful,
but not very practical.
Kitchener, like Moltke, began at the other
end with a close study of concrete facts, and on
them he built his strategy and tactics. His in-